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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


Membership in Allied Youth, the scientific alcohol 
education program for teenagers, increased to 17,768 
or 20% over figures for 1955. Founded in 1931, 
Allied Youth has formed posts as extracurricular 
activities and educational clubs in high schools, and 
today there are 176 such posts in the U. S. and 
Canada. Each post holds at least two monthly 
gatherings: an educational meeting to discuss al- 
cohol information and a social ineeting featuring 
“Fun without Drinking’ for the younger set . 
Teaching high-school physics by telefilm will be 
tested in about 70 Wisconsin communities through- 
out the next school year, beginning in Sept., by the 
University of Wisconsin and its Extension Di- 
vision. Directing the project are W. A. Wittich, 
director of the university’s Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, Milton O. Pella, professor of education, 
and Charles Wedemeyer, director of correspondence 
study. The purpose is not to see whether students 
can get along without a teacher, but to see how 
much telefilms can enrich the teaching of modern 
science in high schools. 

A nation-wide effort to improve university instruc- 
tion and research in problems related to aging will 
be financed by a grant of $203,940 to the University 
of Michigan by the National Institutes of Health of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Sixteen universities 
throughout the U. S. have agreed to co-operate with 
the University of Michigan in using the funds to 
establish a Training Institute in Social Gerontology 
‘ The University of Istanbul has invited the 
Columbia University School of Law and the Mich- 
igan Law School to join in a co-operative interna- 
tional legal studies project sponsored by a Ford 
Foundation grant. An additional grant from the 
foundation to Columbia University, providing $5,900 
for each of five fellowships, will enable a selected 
group of young law teachers, who already have 
demonstrated outstanding promise in legal scholar- 
ship, to spend a year in reflective study and thus 
acquire deeper insights into the functioning of law 
in society and into law’s sources, philosophy, and 
relationships with other social sciences and in- 
stitutions. 

A major revision in the curriculum of New York 
University’s School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, effective 1957-58 academic year, estab- 
lishes majors and minors in terms of fields or areas 
rather than departments and, therefore, makes it 
possible for a major or minor to include courses 
from several departments. Students will be required 
to take at least 40% of their total studies in gen- 
eral education courses, including sociology, mathe- 
matics, written and oral English, psychology, liter- 
ature, philosophy, government, and science ; 
Physical examinations for students admitted to 
the Pennsylvania State University will be performed 
by their local home physicians rather than at the 
university, effective this Sept., because larger en- 
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British Views of Higher Education 


By SIR IFOR EVANS 


Provost, University College, University of London 


U siversiry EDUCATION in Britain began in a 


number of private institutions, supported by pri- 
vate funds. The most ancient were Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Scottish universities. Even 
the the first, and 
Manchester, Liverpool, and the others—began 


newer universities—London, 


as private institutions. Their budgets depended 
on the income of fees and on private gifts and, 
to some extent, on contributions from the gov- 
ernment of the locality or city, Manchester or 
Liverpool, or wherever it was. 

The great change that has come over the 
universities in the last 70 years has been the re- 
ceipt of funds from the national government. 
The government did not go out to capture the 
universities. On the contrary, the universities 
had to force grants from the government, and, 
at first, very grudgingly they came. It was Sir 
William Ramsay, the great chemist of University 
College, London, the discoverer of the inert gas- 
es, who began the movement and succeeded in 
1889 in obtaining the first government grant. 
The government gave £15,000 as a total grant 
for all the universities. University College, Lon- 
don, got £1,500. 

Ramsay said: “It is not quite a ridiculous sum, 
but we must regard it as the thin end of the 
wedge, and go on trying to increase it.” It cer- 
tainly has increased; for University College alone, 
for 1955-56, the grant was nearly £923,000, 
though this sum includes a certain amount of 
a grant from London as well as from the nation- 
al government. In very general terms, that rep- 
resents over $2,500,000 every year. In addition, 
the government gives grants for buildings and 
major equipment. Every university in Great 
Britain now shares in a government grant. In 
Oxford and Cambridge, the colleges are still in- 
dependent, but the university, the main organ- 
ization for teaching and research, is in receipt 
of a grant. There is thus a great organizational 
difference between Britain and the United States. 
Nor is this organizational difference superficial. 
In my view, it affects everything else. 


' Address, conference on “The Future in Higher Educa- 
tion,” New York University, Sept. 27, 1956. 
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Apart from Oxford and Cambridge, all the 
newer universities in Britain suffered in all their 
early years from inadequacy of funds, and, al- 
though resources have enormously increased, 
they still do suffer. This has meant that, in the 
past, only a small part of the population re- 
ceived university education. This was not solely 
a question of funds; it was also a question of 
general policy. At the end of the war it was cal- 
culated that rather less than two per cent of the 
population reach the universities. 

It was estimated in 1946 that only about one 
in five of the boys and girls who have intelli- 
gence equal to that of the best half of the uni- 
versity students actually reach universities (“Sci- 
entific Man-Power, 1946”). A government com- 
mittee (the Barlow Committee), which sat in 
1945-46, stated that “even if the student popu- 
lation of the British universities were doubled 
we should still fall short of a number of Eu- 
ropean countries and certainly of the United 
States of America in the relative provision we 
have made for higher education.” 

In the last 10 years an attempt has been made 
to double the numbers. It has come in a decade 
when there has been much war damage to cope 
with and when the heavy demands made on the 
industry have made 
able to 


resources of the building 


building difficult. I have never been 


discover why it requires a world war to give a 
push to higher education in Britain. The num- 
bers have not actually been doubled but large 
increases have been made. 

In 1938.39, the last prewar year, the number 
of full-time students was 50,246. In 1949-50, the 
peak year of the postwar period, 85,421 was 
reached. But we were then dealing with ex-serv- 
ice men and women and working under very 
crowded conditions. In 1952-53, the numbers had 
settled down at 81,474. This increase came about 
as a decision of government policy, following the 
1946 report on “Scientific Man-Power.” The war 
had shown how inadequate was the supply in 
Britain of trained and qualified scientists. 

The members of the committee indicated that 
the national need for scientists would increase 
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in the technological age which would follow the 
war. It was to the doubling of the number of 
scientists that the committee was primarily di- 
recting its attention. At the same time, the com- 
mittee did slip in a word for the humanities, 
stating that it attached ‘“‘very great importance 
to the atmosphere of an association of men and 
women which takes all knowledge for its prov- 
ince and in which all branches of learning flour- 
ish in harmony. Such an atmosphere has a great 
part to play in completing any student’s edu- 
cation and preventing him from becoming a 
narrow and cloistered specialist” (‘Scientific 
Man-Power, 1946”). The English universities be- 
gan as places for the study of theology and the 
humanities. Now the humanities were receiving 
the crumbs, rather generous crumbs, that fell 
from the scientists’ table. 

Of course, arts students are cheaper than 
science students, for science students require lab- 
oratories and apparatus. In 1938-39, of the total 
number of full-time students, 44.8% were arts 
students and only 15.5% science students. By 
1951-52, the situation had changed to the ex- 
tent that there were 20.4% science and 43.1% 
arts students. The rest were spread over other 
studies. For instance, technology was separately 
listed 10.5 in 1938-39 and 12.2 in 1951-52. 

What are the consequences and possibilities 
of these developments? First, there is develop- 
ment, but with that development there has come 
a closer relation between the university and the 
state. In the first place, the great majority of full- 
time students are maintained either by the state 
or by the local authority—that is, by the cities, 
London, Liverpool, etc.—from their local taxes 
or in the country areas by the counties. For in- 
stance, in 1951-52, 72.4% of the total number 
of full-time students were financially assisted. 
In 1938-39, the percentage was 41.1. The in- 
creases for Oxford and Cambridge are the most 
significant: 

1938-39 


39.0 
D0. 


1951-52 
Cambridge University 
Oxford University 

At one stage in the five years after the war, 
the number of assisted students at Oxford was as 
high as 82.2% and 79.8% at Cambridge. It 
would be no longer realistic to regard Oxford 
and Cambridge as the universities of the wealthy 
and the leisured. They are largely the universi- 
ties of able young men and women drawn from 
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all classes and the ability is one to pass com- 
petitive examinations. 


The fact that the great majority of Britain’s 
university students are financially supported has 
a number of important consequences. The 
picture is very different from that in the United 
States. The most important result is that the 
British student’s life is dominated by examina- 
tions. They must pass an examination at a com- 
petitive level to get a place in a university. For 
women the competition is even more severe—to 
my mind, too severe. It is more severe because 
the number of places for women is more limited. 
The achievement of these students in the univer- 
sities will be assessed again by an examination, 
usually one extended examination, a single trial 
that may last several days. This places a heavy 
toll on students. Many think too heavy a toll. 


Some English educationalists look with envy 
on the free life of the American student. We are 
told that the American student can ultimately 
work his way through college. That system does 
not exist in Britain for the full-time student. 
Students, of course, try to earn funds by vaca- 
tion work, but really they ought not to be doing 
so, as the courses are based on full-time studies, 
apart from holiday. There is an element of 
rigidity, of specialization, of pressure owing to 
the fact that the student is financially dependent 
and that all depends on an examination. 


To what extent is all this affected by the in- 
crease of government financial support? I indi- 
cated that in 1889 the total of such support was 
£15,000. By 1936 that sum had reached £2,100,000, 
and that was the sum right from the beginning 
of the war in 1939 until 1945. The Socialist 
Government after the war, partly through its 
policy of equality of opportunity and partly 
through consideration for the findings of the 
Committee on Scientific Man-Power, increased 
these sums considerably. In 1947-48, the total 
was £9,000,000. In 1954-55, the grant from the 
government to all the universities was in round 
figures: £24,400,000 for recurrent expenditure 
and £6,200,000 for buildings. That is a total of 
£30,600,000 ($85,000,000). It is all very small 
when compared with the budgets of American 
universities. But in England it is a large sum 
and it is increasing. Additional financial contri- 
butions for the government must lead to in- 
creased control. Yet here, in the past, Britain has 
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been very fortunate. The whole system, not 
without its complications, and often misunder- 
stood, is admirably described in “Government 
Assistance to Universities in Great Britain” 
(Columbia University Press, 1952). 


Briefly, all state-aided schools in England come 
under the Minister of Education. The universi- 
ties are completely free of the Minister. The fi- 
nancial support to the universities is made di- 
rect by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (the 
Finance Minister) on the advice of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, which is composed 
of outstanding and independent figures in the 
university world. Added to these are a few edu- 
cational administrators and a few businessmen. 
The chairman, always a leading university fig- 
ure, is a full-time official. ‘The present chairman, 
Sir Keith Murray, was previously the head of a 
college in Oxford. ‘The committee does not try 
to control universities in any detailed way. It 
visits universities only once every five years. Its 
grants are made for a five-year period. Within 
the grant the universities have freedom of ac- 
tion. 


It seems very simple and there are many that 
believe that it is too simple—too ideal a system to 
last. When it is compared with the American 
system, with all the problems that would arise, 
for instance, from Federal aid to universities, it 
must be remembered what a small country Brit- 
ain is, geographically at least. Any vice-chancel- 
lor, or president, in England is within daily 
reach of London. Even the Scottish vice-chan- 
cellors can reach London by an overnight jour- 
ney or in a few hours by plane. They all know 
each other. They meet in regular conference 
with a secretariat. The members of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee are all within easy 
reach of London. Most of the members are per- 
sonally and socially known to the vice-chancellors 
and presidents. Nearly all of them are members 
of the Athenaeum Club in London. It has been, 
so far, an extraordinarily happy system by which 
the universities have had state finance without 
state control. 


Why, then, should we have any fears for the 
future? The scale of expenditure is increasing. 
It will have to increase still further, and rapidly, 
especially if technological and nuclear research 
is brought under the University Estimates. ‘There 
is, thus, the danger that the universities might 
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have all the detailed scrutiny of their finances 
which a Ministry has. This would mean a loss 
of the freedom that exists today. This, I would 
estimate, is the main battle behind university 
education in Britain today. The issue is not 
much discussed. 


There is no pressure by the public to change 
the system. So far there has been no pressure by 
politicians. The pressure has come from the 
Public Accounts Department, whose officials have 
the right to an over-all scrutiny of public ex- 
penditure. They find the university system very 
untidy. The University Grants Committee 
between them and the finances of the 
universities. The Public Accounts Department 
is working for increased control. Indeed, it has 
been working for 10 years. It has made another 
attack this year, and a very fierce one, and if a 
group of politicians followed it up, it would be 
formidable. Fortunately, so far, public opinion 
has not lined up behind the Public Accounts 
Department. The (London) Times answered the 
attack made recently by the Public Accounts 
Department on the University Grants Commit- 
tee: “If Parliament wants a University Grants 
Committee worthy of their responsibilities then 
it must keep the implied compact there has al- 
ways been that the Committee shall be in fact 
as well as in name a true watertight bulkhead 
between the State and the academic world. If 
it does not want this, or if it will not do this, 
then the day of the British university, which has 
so long been the admiration of the world, is 
done.” For anyone interested in British uni- 
versities, this is the important issue. It is a tech- 
nical issue but a fundamental one. 


stands 


I can, therefore, report developments in uni- 
versity education. There is an increase in num- 
bers which was certainly desirable; if you have 
enough intelligence or, more exactly, if you can 
pass the right examinations at the right time, 
you can reach a university, whatever your finan- 
cial position. If your private financial position 


is weak, you will have to live very carefully dur- 
ing your university career. Further, there is an 
increase in the resources of the scientific and 


technological departments which was long over- 
due. Along with all this, an attempt has been 
made to increase salaries for lecturers and pro- 
fessors so that university work is a possible pro- 
fession, though one still not very adequately paid. 
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The danger of this increased dependence on 
the state is that there is no university institution 
completely free. The government is not likely 
to impose any ideological pressure on universi- 
ties, but the government has the ultimate control 
in finance. If I were able to endow one institu- 
tion in England today, I should endow one com- 
pletely free university. If University College, Lon- 
don, had some great benefactor who made it com- 
pletely free of the state, it could flourish as an 
academy unique in Europe. Oxford and Cam. 
bridge have partial freedom. The universities, 
themselves, are supported by the state. The main 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges are independent 
financially and are very wealthy. They still re- 
ceive benefactions. For instance, Lord Keynes, 
Maynard Keynes the economist, left his estate of 
nearly £500,000 to King’s College, Cambridge, 
only a few years ago. 

The colleges also have the accumulated wealth 
of the centuries. They are establishments in 


which young men live, eat, and have tutors and, 


if they wish, where they can worship, for most 
of the colleges have. their own chapels. ‘There 
are also a few colleges for women, of course, but 
they are much newer. This whole system, which 
has had such a great influence on the governing 
classes in England, has, under modern conditions, 
had its limitations. First, the numbers cannot be 
easily expanded. Secondly, the whole tutorial 
system is really based on the study of the classics, 
or of theology, or, in a modified degree, of his- 
tory, mathematics, and the modern languages. 
If you wish to study physics, chemistry, or en- 
gineering, you must leave the college system and 
go out to some larger unit. Further, the older 
Oxford and Cambridge idea was based on the 
fact that many young men would go out to India 
and other parts of the Empire as officials. All 
that is over. The universities must now prepare 
for a commercial, industrial, mercantile, and in- 
ventive nation, technological and scientific. 
Still, the Oxford and Cambridge college sys- 
tem is still free, untouched by the state. Nor 
do the colleges deal solely with the education 
of young men. By their fellowship systems the 
colleges are able to endow brilliant young men 
for periods varying from three to six years for 
the prosecution of research. In the past, the sys- 
tem was abused. Some colleges had life fellow- 
ships and some fellows did little or no work. 
Today, taken as a whole, the fellowship system, 
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based on the private wealth of the colleges, gives 
brilliant young men a freedom to pursue ad- 
vanced studies and research which they could 
obtain in no other way. 

I have tried to emphasize that we are in a 
period of development—of development in a pe- 
riod of difficulties and of a development that has 
some features with which few of us are satisfied. 
The best feature is that university education is 
no longer exclusive or a privilege of one class 
in our society. 

In my own college, University College, Lon- 
don, the earliest of all the university institutions 
apart from Oxford and Cambridge and the mod- 
el for all the modern English universities, half 
of the buildings were destroyed during the war. 
We had to take the extra postwar numbers unde 
conditions that physically were little better than 
a shambles. 

We still cannot give to our students the social 
facilities, the halls of residence that we should 
like. We have tried not to fall in academic stand- 
ards. I do not feel that we have. In London, at 
least, especially in some of the sciences, in chem- 
istry and physics, the standards are higher than 
before the war. 

As a result of all these conditions, many of us 
feel that the life of the student is more regi- 
mented than it used to be. He must pass his ex- 
aminations or someone else will take his place. 
There is still a great pressure for university 
places. The students’ university life is likely to 
become increasingly vocational. I hold no brief 
against vocational education, but one does feel 
that the background is too narrow—too narrow 
for citizenship of the world as we see it develop- 
ing today. 

I may have given an impression that there has 
been little discussion of the future of universities 
in England. It would be wrong to do so, for there 
have been theorists in plenty. They extend from 
Sir Walter Moberly, who, in “The Crisis in the 
University,” pleaded for a Christian basis in the 
universities. He wrote the book immediately on 
his retirement from the chairmanship of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. They extend to Prof. 
Bernal, who writes frankly as a scientific Marxist. 
They include the works written by the late Prof. 
Allison Peers, who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Bruce Truscot. His book about ‘Red Brick” 
has had wide popularity in England, and it has 
been read, I understand, by some in the United 
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States as well. I think it a bright, provocative, 
entertaining, challenging, but, ultimately, false 
book. It emphasizes the contrast between Oxford 
and Cambridge and the newer universities by 
suggesting that the old universities had all the 
charm and grace and tradition and the beautiful 
buildings, while the newer universities are ugly, 
utilitarian, and built of an unsightly red brick. 
The thesis is false because it leaves out Scotland, 
where the university tradition is centuries old, 
and it ignores London. “Bruce Truscot” admits 
that he makes these omissions, but that does not 
put his argument right. University College, Lon- 
don, is not red brick, even architecturally. It has 
one of the largest classical porticos in England. 
We may not have all the graces, but in research, 
in the development of modern studies, social 
studies, psychology, the natural sciences, and 
look old 
straight in the face and say that we gave a lead. 


technology we can the universities 

We gave a lead in other and more fundamental 
ways. The problem of England has been the 
problem of privilege, the cult of exclusiveness, 
which on its social side is snobbism, and _ the 
infinitude of problems that come from a cen- 
turies-old civilization, “punch-drunk” with tra- 
dition. University College in 1828 was started to 
break up all that. At that date, you could not 
take a degree at Oxford and Cambridge unless 
you were a member of the Church of England. 
The Catholic, the atheist, the Jew, the Dissenter 
were all excluded. University College opened its 
doors to all. It was to be a college for secular 
studies where no test, no prohibition of race o1 
creed would count. The only test was one to show 
an adequate standard of general education to 
benefit by university studies. A little later we 
opened our doors to women. I regret to say that 
it was a little later. But in all these matters we 
gave the lead to Oxford and Cambridge. 

I must not deal with history. The future is so 
much more important than history, but may I 
recall that University College, London, created 
these freedoms because a poet, ‘Thomas Camp- 
bell, went to Germany in 1826 and saw how well 
the Catholics and Jews fitted in during that pe- 
riod in the German universities? It is a sad com- 
ment to reflect how different things are in our 
own century. 

What of the future? The contrast between your 
problem here and ours in England is enormous. 
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S. is a very large country, a very wealthy 


country, and very underpopulated. We are very 
small, very poor, and very overcrowded. Greater 
London alone has a population as large as a 15th 
of the United States. We, in England, must de- 
velop scientifically and technologically just to 
live. You have suffered in war, but you have not 
seen your university buildings reduced to a sham- 
bles around you. Your state universities have a 
fierce state control, of course (at least I imagine 
so), but you still have the wealth to maintain a 
large number of independent, or largely inde- 
pendent, universities. 

I would conclude by stating what I regard the 
two most outstanding problems in university ed- 
ucation in England. One I have already men- 
tioned. It is the danger that our dependence on 


* . 
the state financially may lead to state control. 


The country does not want it. I doubt if our 
politicians want it. It will come about, if it does, 
by a bureaucratic fight between the Treasury, our 
finance department, and the Auditor General’s 
Department. The battle is going on even during 
these present months. No ideological question is 
involved. But the success of bureaucracy will 
mean that our scientists will be turned into ac- 
counting clerks. But this battle, although it is 
being fiercely waged, is still not lost. 

The other question is one which is less do- 
mestic, one which must touch you here more 
closely. The departments, even in our compara- 
tively small universities, are becoming so large 
that it is alleged that the universities as a whole 
are ceasing to be communities. Socially, I think, 
there is little in this. Intellectually it is unwise 
to assume that the only things undergraduates 
learn is what they learn during hours of formal 
instruction. If a student does not learn some- 
thing just by being a citizen of New York or 
of London, there is something wrong with the 
that I think it is 


desirable, though, to make some positive effort 


mental curiosity of student. 
to bring the senior members of the university 
together in discussion. At University College, we 
have formed a Communication Centre through 
which senior members of the college explore the 
problems of communication as they affect differ- 
ent studies. We have had some success. I have 
seen biologists, philosophers, humanists, psychol- 
ogists, and others in discussion together. 

We have much to learn here in the United 
States. I welcome every opportunity of coming 


to do so. 
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Federal Aid to College Students’ 


By CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


Principal Specialist in Education 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


W ITHIN THE LAST several years interest in exist 
ing and proposed programs of Federal aid to 
students for higher education has been increas- 
ing. Dozens of bills proposing some form ot 
student assistance were introduced into the 84th 
Congress. The question of establishing a national 
scholarship and fellowship program or some 
other new, broad program of Federal aid to 
students has become an issue of major Con- 
gressional concern. 

A number of writings and events within re- 
cent months have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the issue or may affect consideration 
of it. Particularly, attention given to our na- 
tional shortages of scientific, engineering, and 
other professional personnel has led to proposals 
for Federal action to reduce the shortages. For 
example, an article by Ernest O. Melby (Na- 
tion’s Schools, Jan., 1956) took note of the vital 
relationship between our country’s educational 
problems and the survival of freedom. He de- 
plored the enormous “waste from noncollege at- 
tendance by competent people.” He advocated 
Federal and state scholarships in professions in 
which there are serious shortages. In a special 
message on education to Congress, Jan. 12, 1956, 
President Eisenhower stated: “Shortages now ex- 
ist in medicine, teaching, nursing, science, en- 
gineering, and in other fields of knowledge which 
require education beyond the level of the sec- 
ondary school.” Without reference to Federal fi- 
nancial aid to students on this occasion, he main- 
tained that “higher education is and must re- 
main the responsibility of the States, localities, 
and private groups and institutions.” However, 
on Veterans Day in 1954, he had said, in sub- 
stance, that, in order to compete with the Soviet 
Union’s output of scientists, our Federal Gov- 
ernment could, and possibly would have to, es- 
tablish scholarships. 


his article is based upon certain parts of the author’s 
comprehensive, analytic report, “Federal Aid to Students 
for Higher Education,” which was printed in June, 1956, 
for the use of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives. Copies of the 191-page 
report will be available free from the committee as long as 
the supply lasts. 
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The President’s Jan.12 message also announced 
his intention to appoint a committee ‘‘to lay be- 
fore us all the problems of education beyond 
high school, and to encourage active and sys- 
tematic attack upon them.” On April 19, the 
White House announced a 33-person “President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School.” On May 15, the President sent the 
House of Representatives a request for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $300,000 for the work 
of the committee. The justification for the ap- 
propriation reads in part as follows: “Among 
the problems to be studied by the Committee 
will be those . . . of meeting shortages of scien- 
tists, engineers, and other professions; and of in- 
suring that students with talent continue their 
education until they develop to the fullness of 
their capacities.” It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the committee will consider proposals 
for Federal aid to students and perhaps will 
make recommendations concerning them. 

Last April 4, the White House appointed the 
National Committee for the Development of Sci- 
entists and Engineers. ‘The committee’s respon- 
sibilities were outlined in a letter from President 
Eisenhower to the chairman of the group. Its 
principal responsibilities are: to identify the 
problems connected with the development of 
more highly qualified scientists and engineers; 
to enlist the co-operation of all interested indi- 
viduals and groups in analyzing problems and 
developing programs; and to make available 
information on effective ways of overcoming ob- 
stacles to training this type of manpower. It 
seems likely that proposals for Federal aid to 
students for scientific and engineering education 
will come within the scope of this committee’s 
deliberations and may be dealt with in its sub- 
sequent recommendations. 

Two other events which might affect consid- 
eration of the question of Federal aid to students 
occurred last April. One was the holding of hear- 
ings by the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. In testimony before the subcommittee, 
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former U. S. Senator William Benton, past rep- 
resentative of the United States in international 
conterences, said: “What we require today, and 
at once... is a crash program. How can this be 
launched, and at once? It seems to me that the 
con- 


The 


other was the distribution of many copies of a 


beginning of such a crash program must 


sist of Federal scholarships on a vast scale.” 
print of the 


committec Joint Committee on 


Atomic Energy, entitled “Engineering and Sci- 
entific Manpower in the United States, Western 
Europe, and Soviet Russia.” ‘The pretace, by 
Rep. Melvin Price, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Research and Development, states: “One way 
to emphasize Government determination to meet 
| ton 


technical manpower] would be to appropriate 


the requirements trained scientific and 
Federal funds to expand the scientific depart- 
ments and engineering schools of the universities 
and to provide scholarships tor bright young 
high school graduates willing to enter these fields. 
I think this is a prime requisite.” 

In May, 1956, two publications of the U. S. 
Office of Education, School Life and Higher Ed- 
cation, contained articles on proposals for Fed- 
eral aid to college students. Both articles de- 
scribed the various student-aid bills pending in 
Congress. Various conferences concerning the 
problems of helping qualified students pursue 
higher education and proposals for Federal aid 
to students were held within the Office in 1956. 


The 
bills into the 84th Congress continued almost 


occasional introduction of student-aid 
until its adjournment. Within the latter months 
of the second session, some members of Congress 
were introducing. In 


(FL. 


12237) to encourage and assist the states in the 


spoke for the bills they 


July, Congress enacted the Elliott bill 


establishment of state committees on education 
(Public Law 


follows: 


beyond the high school. The act 


84th Congress) begins as 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of 
That the 
clares that the impending great increases in enroll 


{merica in Congress 


assembled. Congress hereby finds and de 


ment in higher education institutions, the great na 


tional need for increased numbers of scientists, en 


gineers, teachers, technicians, nurses, and other trained 
personnel, the rapid charges in conditions which 
necessitate additional education for many adults, 
and the dependence of the national security on the 
research and advanced preparation provided by edu 


cational institutions, the impact of the military serv 
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ices on youth combine to make it imperative that 


immediate stimulus be given to planning and action 


throughout the Nation which will meet adequately 


the needs for education beyond the high school. 


Considered together, these writings, Presiden- 


tial appointment of committees, Congressional! 


actions, and other events indicate the atmos- 


phere in which the issue of Federal aid to stu- 


dents for higher education is growing. 

The emphasis has been upon the nation’s need 
lor more scientific, engineering, and other pro- 
fessional personnel. However, some of the most 
outstanding proposals for a program of Federal! 
aid to students are not aimed merely at increas- 
ing the nation’s supply of such personnel. Some 
persons have expressed the belief that overem- 
phasis on scientific and engineering training, to 
the neglect of other aspects of education essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our form of govern. 
ment and culture, would be a national disaster. 

In this connection, the result of the freedom 
of choice of the course of study allowed veterans 
is significant. Available that, of 
about 2,895,000 World Wat 
erans who selected fields of study at college level, 
24% 


physical, and natural sciences. 


data reveal 


Il and Korean vet- 
chose training in engineering, medical, 


In an addres. before the Higher Education 


Group’ in Washington, Oct. 11, 1955, Arthu 
S. Fleming, Director, Office of Mobili- 


zation, discussed the need for more, highly de- 


Detense 


veloped manpower. He declared that the United 
States must remain strong to maintain peace by 
deterrence. He said that the nation has a critical 
need for more scientists, but also a need for 
more persons well trained in the art of human 
relationships. 

The need of the nation for the full develop- 
ment, through education, of its most valuable 
the talents of its most gifted 


human resources 


and competent youth—is fairly evident. How- 
ever, the question of how this need should be 
met leads to controversy. Insofar as this study is 
concerned, the controversy may be summarized 
“Should the 


ment establish a new program of Federal aid to 


in the questions: Federal Govern- 


students for higher education?” “If so, what 


should be the nature and extent of the program?” 


There are many subsidiary questions. 

An organization of college and university administra 
tors, government officials, and other persons interested in 
higher education in the Washington, D.C., area 
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Proponents of Federal aid to students for 


higher education have advanced arguments such 


as these: 


The national welfare requires the full develop 
ment, through education, of the nation’s most valu 
able human resources—the talents of its competent 
youth. Shortages of highly trained scientists and en 
gineers threaten our national survival. Shortages of 
well-educated people in other fields retard our im 
provement of human relationships—domestic and for 
eign. 

\ major reason for failure of competent youth 
to graduate from college is lack of adequate finances. 
The Federal should remove financial 
barriers to the higher education of the nation’s com- 
petent youth because it is the only agency in a 
position to do this; the national interest demands 


Government 


it; there is ample precedent for it; it is not being 
accomplished otherwise; and it would not lead toward 


Federal control over education. 


Arguments advanced by opponents of Federal 
aid to students for higher education have includ- 
ed these: 


The nation’s shortage of college graduates in fields 
important to our national survival is temporary and 
will soon be overcome, as is indicated by the growing 
college enrollments. 

Chere is no justification for governmental financing 
of the higher education of the few at the expense 
of the many. 

Federal aid would not induce enough competent 
youth to attend college. There are many reasons why 
some would not attend. 

If further governmental aid to students is needed, 
it should be provided by the states rather than by 
the Federal Government 
ments are in better financial condition; education is 


because the state govern- 
primarily a function of state and local governments; 
and Federal aid to students would lead toward Federal 


control over education. 


Synthesis of Traditional 


and Functional Subjects 
By HOWARD PUTNAM 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 


P cx A LONG TIME there has been a dispute ove 
the relative emphasis to be given in the curricu- 
lum to the traditional subjects, typified by the 
three R’s, and to the functional emphases, or the 
approach in terms of life problems. ‘To become 


acquainted with the basic subjects and to mastet 
the skills involved in them is one of the major 
functions in the life of the pupil. Thus, the func- 
tional curriculum is redefined to avoid the false 
alternative subordinating either the life-problems 
emphasis or that of the older school subjects. We 
can have a strong emphasis upon both in a uni- 
fied harmonious scheme of values if the academic 
subjects are viewed as performing a function di- 
rectly in their own right. 

Even if we find a satisfactory synthesizing prin- 
ciple, we still need to examine the role of the 
school subjects in society for a well-rounded per- 
spective. The traditional subjects and the func- 
tional emphases in the curriculum represent 
knowledge-producing and -distributing activities 
in society. Knowledge in the academic subjects 
is derived from research in the sciences and the 
laboratories, or 


humanities—in universities, 


studios. 
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There are also intellectual activities concerned 
with nontraditional knowledge, such as the re- 
search done by a factory to find more efficient 
methods of production. The emphasis is upon 
the life problem of running that factory effec- 
tively. Another example is the research by a 
guidance bureau to help people to choose a vo- 
cation. 

Both the knowledge-gathering and the knowl- 
edge-applying activities are intellectual processes 
in which data are assembled and organized. Fur- 
ther inquiry reveals that a dynamic process is 
taking place here. Data flow from the original 
knowledge-mining (sciences and humanities) to 
the knowledge-applying activities (solving prob- 
lems of society and of the individual) . 

For instance, in attacking production §prob- 
lems for the factory, research workers may draw 
upon physics, economics, and art and reorganize 
the data in a new functional form. The research 
worker in vocational guidance does the same 
thing. In society there is a unity of the academic 
and functional subjects through this flow of 


knowledge from mine to consumer. 
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Thus, there is the unity of the academic and 

functional subjects in society’s activities rela- 
tive to meeting the functional needs of society 
and of the individual for knowledge applied to 
their main types of problems. This societal view 
may help to give a satisfactory perspective about 
the relation of the traditional and functional 
subjects in the curriculum. Arithmetic, then, 
is one of the academic subjects, whereas health is 
one of the functional ones. Both represent or- 
ganized knowledge, but in society they perform 
different roles. 
To understand the relation of academic and 
functional subjects to education in society, we 
must define the role of education in society. Edu- 
cation performs several roles in the flow of data 
from pzoducer to consumer of knowledge: that 
of a social science, as an original producer of 
data; in the solving of functional problems, that 
ot a social organization and that of an influence 
on the individual. 


The deriving of knowledge in the arts and 


Canada’s Crisis in 


A SERIES OF DISCUSSIONS, Which have been called 
“the most significant conference on higher ed- 
ucation ever held 
Nov. 12-14, 1956, in Ottawa. ‘These soul-searching 


in Canada,” were conducted, 


sessions were attended by 150 delegates from 
all the Canadian universities, from the provin- 
cial and federal governments, and from business, 
industry, and labor. In addition, there were 
distinguished observers and experts in educa- 
tion from the United States. Sponsored by the 
National 
and financed by the Carnegie Corporation ot 
New York, the 
focus the attention of all Canadians on _ prob- 


Conference of Canadian Universities 


discussions were designed to 


lems that are plaguing our universities and 
colleges. 

There were 15 papers prepared by university 
personnel and distributed to delegates in ad- 
vance of the meetings. In five sessions, the 
delegates presented synopses of these papers and 
held discussions about each. The sessions were 


categorized as follows: Educational Structure, 
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sciences, with its application to practical prob- 


lems, can be described collectively as research 
activity. Education is in the middle of this activ- 
ity, and a philosophy of research is a picture ol 
what is going on about the heads of educators. 
Io understand the work of education as an in- 
need to understand the 


stitution in society, we 


work of research as an institution in society 
The traditional subjects perform in the cur- 
riculum the function of acquainting students 
with the original springs of data which flow 
through a reorganizing process to application in 
fulfilling the problem-solving functions of the 


The 


roles played by education should be clearly dis- 


individual and of society. three different 
tinguished in this societal process, if we are to de- 
lineate the whole story of the relationship of th 
academic and functional branches of knowledge 
in educational activities. This broadly functional 
synthesis of traditional and functional subjects, 
in society and in the curriculum, may offer a uni- 


fying principle for educational planning. 


REPORT 


Higher Education 


Technological and Scientific Education, the Use 


of Human Resources, Problems in Securing 


Stalf, 
\ statistical picture of the future of each uni- 


and Finances. 


versity was presented, inciuding precise fore- 


casts of university enrollment, operating cost, 


and capital requirement over the next 10 years 
During this period, it was found, enrollment 


across the Dominion will rise by nearly 100 


(65,300 to 123,600 students), faculty must be in- 
will 


proportionately, costs 


$ 100,000,000), 


operating 
and $285,.000,000 


creased 
double (to over 


in additional buildings will be needed. A num- 
ber of delegates emphasized, moreover, that these 
were conservative estimates. 

attention 


An unusual degree of public was 


eiven the conference, which almost amounted 
to a revolution in the expression of public opin- 
ion on Canadian universities. For the past few 
months there had been a unanimity of opinion 
from coast to coast in editorial comment. News- 


papers had been ahead of government and busi 
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ness in advocating support of the universities. 

This, then, was a fitting climate for the two- 
fold announcement made by the Right Honour- 
Louis St. Minister, ot 


Canada, at a dinner address during the confer- 


able Laurent, Prime 
ence. He announced that a plan to create the 
Canada Council, proposed by the Massey Com- 
mission five years ago, will be submitted to the 
next Parliament for approval. Half of the $100,- 
000,000 grant which would be voted tor this 
purpose would serve as an endowment for the 
council in its work of stimulating voluntary or- 
evanizations in the arts, humanities, and social 
sciences, including scholarship assistance for uni- 
The $50,000,000 


be used by the council to make “capital grants 


versity students. other would 
to universities in Canada equal to 50 per cent 
of the cost of specific building or capital equip- 
ment projects, with appropriate regard to the 
population of each province.” Parliament also 
would be asked to double federal 


universities to $16,000,000 from $8,000,000 (based 


grants to 


n total population at $1.00 per capita) provided 
that the National Conference of Canadian Uni- 


versities would undertake the distribution. This 


the conference agreed to do. 


Resolutions passed by the conference in- 


corporated the following suggestions: that the 


problem of the universities has become an 


emergency of grave national concern and can 


be solved only by the energetic and immediate 
Canada, of 


assistance of all governments in 


CORRESPONDENCE 


business and industry, and of private benefactors; 
that all universities and colleges in Canada should 
be able to benefit from the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posals (Province of Quebec universities have 
not received federal grants since 1952 because 
of provincial political attitudes); that income 
and succession duties taxes, both federal and 
provincial, be revised to provide more induce- 
ment to citizens, to business, and to industry to 
make larger and more frequent grants to univer- 
sities; that special housing legislation be passed 
to permit loans to universities on the most favor- 
able terms possible for construction of student 
esidences and housing for married students and 
staff on a sell-liquidating basis; that the N.C.C.U. 
be urged to work in close co-operation with the 
Industrial Foundation on 


recently established 


Education; that the ratio of students to staff 
must not be allowed to increase in spite of in- 
creasing enrollments, and that the educational 
profession must be made more attractive through 
better salaries to encourage able young men and 
women to enter it; that every effort be made 
to identify, encourage, and support young peopl 
who have the will and ability to profit by fur- 
that 


vocational and technical training be established 


ther education; and more institutes for 


at non-university level. 
C. ‘T. Bissern. 
President 
Carleton College 


Ottawa, Canada 


T'V as College Teacher 


L is NEWS when a highly reputable newspaper, 
with a deep interest in educational progress, 
features the headline ““I'V Scholars Top Campus 
The sound is enticing and exciting. 
that 


Students.” 
One reads further . . persons who took 
psychology! courses via television made bette1 
grades than those on the campus,” this opinion 
being based on “examinations of 50 students 
from each class.” 

Che reporting professor's first conclusion was 
that “TV students were smarter,” but the intelli- 


gence tests administered showed, on the average, 
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less “brain power” than campus performers. A 
“We are 


left with the interesting possibility that there 


final statement to the newsman was: 


is something about TV teaching that is superioi 


to conventional classroom teaching.” 

One who is experienced in educational mat- 
ters will want to raise many questions. We ad- 
mit the danger in criticizing a newspaper ac- 


count of a professor’s experiment. There are 


too many omitted details which should be 


fully 


“possibility.” 


known. We also note the cautious use of 


And it is well to be wary. 
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The classes, compared in performance, were 
different. We do not know their background, 
training, experience, general culture, age, oc- 
cupational status, and many other factors. We 
may say both groups were representative cross 
sections. The fact remains, it would seem much 
more to the point to take the same class for a 
period of consecutive days, exposing it first to 
the person-to-person contact, then to repeat the 
process for a like period of time with TV under 
as identical conditions as possible. 

One would have to use different contents or 
material for the two exposures, thus introducing 
a variable. But if the test of the result is merely 
to measure how 
it would hardly do to repeat the same facts. 
Therefore, this factor would have to be under 
less strict control, although a similar content 


well facts were remembered, 


could be fairly well selected. 

Next, there are those examinations. The TV 
method rules out rather 
number of techniques which have real value 
in judging exactly what proficiency or what 
skill has been mastered by the student as he 


The Board of Education 


well a considerable 


presents the first 3 in its series of 


participates. Has he had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss questions raised, to show his originality, 
his reasoning quality, his aptitude in organiza- 
tion and presentation of a topic to his class- 
mates by himself? Is it a mass medium for 
information absorption, to be forgotten as soon 
as repeated on paper, that we are seeking? Per- 
haps inevitably so, where classes run into the 
hundreds. But is the professor teaching? And is 
the recipient becoming educated? Why is TV 
teaching more effective and how? Are we judg- 
ing on the basis of what items are remembered 
as they were given? Or are we dipping into the 
resources of the human mind to find 
out what it is capable of doing? 

Have we created a 
through the formative years by the moving pic- 
ture that it is challenged less by the animate 


hidden 


mind so conditioned 


human presence than by its likeness on a screen? 
Is sitting for 50 minutes so restrictive and so 
deadening in itself that the deck is stacked 
against us to begin with? It hardly seems possi- 
ble. In biology, for example, we have a wealth 
of visual aids and devices for creating interest 


of The Methodist Church 


“Studies in Christian Higher Education” 


7, PROBLEMS IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


by A. J. Brumbaugh 
$1.00 


2. BUILDING A FACULTY IN A CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


OF LIBERAL ARTS 


3. THE EDUCATION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Order these basic books for the 
college administrator from 


Director of Information & Publications 
Division of Educational Institutions 


METHODIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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that can be taken into the classroom: films, slide 
projections, charts, models, experimental demon- 
strations. Much of this also can be had from 
the studio. But where is it better to see organ- 
isms, living or dead, than in the biology lecture 
room and laboratory? How can TV substitute 
for the latter even in psychology? Does not the 
student gain much of value when he does a 
project himself—assembles, organizes, handles his 
own materials? 

It would be a mistake to discredit television 
as a device for imparting of ideas. It is a potent 
tool within the home for the creation of definitely 
cultural values. If we cannot go to the far cor- 
ners of the earth for discovery and mental exer- 


cises, programs wisely selected will bring much 
of the world to our living room. It has been 
demonstrated many times that teachers are not 
indispensable in securing an education. But, as 
long as they are going to be around to get 
underfoot, they should capitalize upon their tal- 
ents as much as possible. And it seems to have 
been fairly well shown that some alert professorial] 
intellects can, some of the time, spark the slum- 
bering student mind into action with a touch 
that is electric, independent of switch boxes 
nicely wired to household appliances. 
CHARLES FE. PACKARD 
Randolph-Macon College 
{shland, Va. 


EVENTS 


The College Instructor and 
Educational ‘Television 


‘Lae INAUGURATION in March of live daily 


broadcasts of television programs in mathe- 


matics, social studies, and drama _ is 


another in a series of significant developments 


opera, 


directing attention to the growth of television 
as an educational medium. Offered by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. in co-operation with the 
Radio Center of 


programs 


Television and 
Mich., 


the various fields as instructors. 


Educational 


Ann Arbor, these present 
authorities in 
Those who do not see the live broadcasts will be 
able to see them through the medium of kine- 
scope recordings. 

College administrators and_ professors have 
been concerned for some years with the possibil- 
ities of television, especially the closed-circuit 
programs. Experimental classes have been or- 
ganized at about a score of institutions to de- 
termine the feasibility and value of closed-circuit 
instruction. The evidence, at this stage, is not 
clear-cut. 

Academicians have recognized that educa- 
tional television is a challengingly new teaching 
procedure, but many of them have been insist- 
ing it should not be permitted to replace the 
valuable person-to-person relationships in the 
classroom. It is entirely possible to make good 


use of ETV in such areas as experiments by out- 
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standing scientists, talks by national and inter- 
national figures, records of important current 
events, and the like. Caution must be exercised, 
however, that ETV not be used as a substitute 
for the teacher. ETV should be called upon, as 
radio and the films have been, whenever it can 
do what the teacher himself cannot. As a supple- 
mentary teaching device, it can surely be helptul 
in colleges and universities. 

There are some pressures, from within and 
without the university, for a quicker adoption of 
ETV. It is possible that some will bend with 
pressure and will make excessive or premature 
use of television in instruction. Such an institu- 
tion will be a far cry from that of Socrates, Abe- 
lard, Vossius, and Mark Hopkins. 

New volumes, reports, researches, and articles 
on ETV are being published with increasing 
frequency. The discriminating teacher and ad- 
ministrator will sift through them and keep his 
mind open. Neither blind acceptance nor un. 
reasonable opposition will advance the cause olf 
higher education.—W.W.B. 


MATHEMATICS FOR SOCIAL 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


THE Cornet department of mathematics and 
the university’s Social Science Research Cente) 
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For detailed information on 





contact any of the following 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


@ Technical Instruments, Inc. 
971 Main Street 
Waltham 54, Mass. 
Tel: Twinbrook 3-1400 


TERRITORY: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Northern New York 


W. A. Brown & Associates, Inc. 
P. O. Box 5007—Geo. Wash. Sub-station 
3610 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Tel: TEmple 6-1800 


TERRITORY: Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, Alabama, Mississippi 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 


M, P. Odell Company 
26614 Center Ridge Road 
West Lake, Ohio 

Tel: TRinity 1-8000 


TERRITORY: Eastern Michigan, Western Pennsylvania, 


Ohio 


Hugh Marsland & Company 
6405 North California Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Tel: Ambassador 2-1555 2-1556 


TERRITORY: Western Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 


Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky 


J. Y. Sch ker C 
2011 Cedar Springs 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Tel: Riverside 8-3335 
TERRITORY: Texas, Oklahoma, Lovisiana, Arkansas 





Don H. Burcham Co. 
P. O. Box 4098 
510 N. W. 19th Avenue 
Portland 9, Oregon 
Tel: Capital 7-3830 
TERRITORY: Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho 


Kittleson Company 
416 No. La Brea Avenue 
Los Angeles 36, California 
Tel: Webster 3-7371, 
TERRITORY: California, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona 


Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 510 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Tel: Jackson 8-3461 
TERRITORY: Canada 


or 
General Precision Laboratory 


Incorporated 


* Main Office 
including New York District Office 
63 Bedford Road 
Pleasantville, New York 
Tel: ROgers 9-5000 


« Mid-Atlantic District Office 
The Benson, Suite 111B 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 

Tel: Turner 4-3476 


* Mid-Western Office 
188 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Tel: Dearborn 2-6453 


* Western Office 
21 N. Altadena Drive 
Pasadena, California 
Tel: Sycamore 5-5869 
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GPL TV Projector in use at Elmer L 


Meyers High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


NOW! big screen 


viewing for school TV 


THIS REMARKABLE NEW GPL TV PROJECTOR IS ALL YOU NEED 


School TV has at last been freed 
from the limitations of TV receivers. 
With the big, bright pictures of this 
amazing new GPL TV Projector 
(actually 4 times as bright as those 
of any other portable TV projector ) 
large groups are no longer a prob- 
lem. As many as 1,000 students can 
view GPL projection TV with ease. 

The TV projector is completely 
self-contained. It picks up any edu- 
cational or commercial channel and 
projects its brilliant pictures on 
screens up to 12 by 16 feet. It is the 
finest TV projector ever made for 


school use. But the cost is surpris- 
ingly low 

To get more information on the 
uses of this remarkable TV projector 
in your school, or to arrange a dem- 
onstration, write Mr. Norman Wicks, 
Manager, Institutional TV, General 
Precision Laboratory Incorporated, 
62 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N-Y. 





By adding o GPI ii-TV 
camera to your GPL projector, 
your school can have its own 
closed-circuit TV system — the 
best way to meet the teacher 
shortage, but more important, 
to raise the level of teaching 


GPL’s closed-circuit ii-TV system being 
used at Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, Omaho 











are introducing a sequence of three one-semester 
graduate courses in “Mathematics for the Social 
Scientist.” The courses will furnish a reading 
knowledge in mathematics, emphasize principles 
rather than computing skill, apply these prin- 
ciples to concrete examples from the various 
social sciences, show how similar problem pat- 
terns appear throughout all the social sciences, 
and will discuss ways to determine what prob- 
lems cannot be solved mathematically at all. 
Mathematical precision and exact definition 
will be stressed. Conventional mathematics 
courses are not suitable for this purpose, yet the 
need for some proficiency in mathematics grows, 
as each year brings more publications in the 
social sciences which are useless to persons with- 
out some background in mathematics. 

Prof. Harry Pollard, department of mathe- 
matics, is directing the project. ‘The Social Rc- 
search Center sponsored preliminary work in 
preparing course material and is underwriting 
some of the assistance needed in connection with 
the course. 

Graduate students from the social 
science departments are admitted to the courses, 
and the only prerequisites are high-school alge- 
trigonometry. The three 


any of 


bra, geometry, and 
courses will not duplicate the subject matter of 
such courses as statistics and econometrics but 
will offer a good background for these courses 
and for further courses in mathematics. 


U.S.A. COMPARED WITH U.S.S.R. 


IN AN ADDRESS to the student body, Chatham 
College (Pittsburgh, Pa.), Sept. 18, 1956, Pres. 
Paul R. Anderson included the following re- 
marks: 

“In recent months a horde of observers have 
assailed our eyes and ears with reports that 
Russia is producing engineers faster than the 
United States. In this age of specialization, they 
warn us, the Soviets are outproducing us in 
specialists; they are amassing skills at a rate 
greater than ours. In the eyes of such prophets 
we are headed for second place in this grim 
‘world series.’ 
“These Jeremiahs arrive at their melan- 
choly conclusions by limiting their comparisons 
to certified engineers. They ignore the stream 
of graduates with non-technical degrees flowing 
steadily from our colleges and universities—a 
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torrent compared with Russia’s trickle. These 
graduates, many of them excellently grounded 
in the sciences, have also been prepared for 
leadership as whole men and women, endowed 
with warmth, curiosity, and understanding. We 
are way ahead of Russia in the production of 
brain power, and we can be thankful we are 
producing men and women, not automatons. 
One of the basic reasons we are where we are as 
a nation is that we believe in the social results 
of liberal education.” 


INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 
FOR ETHIOPIANS 


UNESCO—Mass pRoDuCTION of books in Am- 
haric, the principal language of Ethiopia, has 
been made possible by the adaptation of the com- 
plicated Amharic script to mechanical type- 
setting. Over a number of years, printers and 
typographic experts have been studying the 
problem of designing a Linotype machine for 
printing Amharic. The task was difficult, since 
the modern Ethiopian language comprises 231 
standard letters (“syllables”), and care had to 
be taken to preserve the traditional calligraphic 
character of the script and to achieve the right 
weight, Amharic being naturally “heavy” in 
comparison with normal Roman face. The 
new machine is now in operation, and the first 
work to be composed on it was part of the 
Gospel according to St. John, produced at a 
printing plant in Addis Ababa. 

Characters for printing texts in the Amharic 
language have existed since the 16th century, 
but hand-setting were sO e€x- 
pensive that books have been beyond the means 
of the great masses of people. More economical 


slow methods 


and speedier composition on Linotype machines 
will have an important effect on literacy and 
educational programs in Ethiopia. 
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rollments are expected and it is not considered prac- 
tical to complete the exams during orientation week 
. .. Rhode Island School of Design (Providence) will 
institute a program of graduate study leading to 
the M. S. in art education, effective this Sept. The 
new program, the first of a graduate nature ever to 
be offered by the school, will be administered by H. 
Jonathan Greenwald, chairman, Division of Teacher 
Education. 


School and Society 





NEW POSTS... 

Jack T. Johnson, provost, Hofstra College (Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.), named to the newly created post of 
vice-president, effective July 1... Fred H. Fenn, 
professor of engineering mechanics and director, 
University College, Louisiana State University, will 
become dean, College of Engineering, upon the re- 
tirement of Leo J. Lassalle, July 1... G. Bruce 
Dearing and James C. Kakavas appointed dean and 
associate dean, respectively, School of Arts and 
Science, University of Delaware. Dr. Dearing is 
presently associate professor of English literature, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, and Dr. Kakavas is 
serving as acting dean at Delaware until the former 
arrives on July 1... Mark Barlow, Jr., assistant 
dean of men, Cornell University, will assume duties 
as dean of students, Wesleyan University (Middle- 
town, Conn.), effective in June. 

John H. Gaeth, former director, Hearing Clinic, 
Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.), named 
professor of speech and director, Hearing Clinic, 
Wayne State University (Detroit) ... Walter A. 
Snickenberger and Jean-Jacques Demorest ap- 
pointed registrar and head, department of Romance 
literature, respectively, Cornell University, effective 
July 1... Gerald F. Else, professor and head, de- 
partment of classics, State University of Iowa, will 
become professor of Greek and Latin and chairman, 
department of classical studies, University of Mich- 
igan, effective July 15 ... Lionel McKenzie ap- 
pointed professor of economics and chairman of 
the department and Eric C. Vance promoted to pro- 
fessorship of business administration, University 
of Rochester (N. Y.), effective Sept. 1. Prof. Vance 
also named acting chairman, department of business 
administration. 


Raymond V. Dunmire will become librarian in 
addition to his duties as director of audio-visual 
education, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.), effective 
this summer . . . Richard N. Frye, associate pro- 
fessor of Middle Eastern studies, named the first 
Aga Khan Professor of Iranian, Harvard University, 
effective July 1. Endowed by the Aga Khan, the 
professorship will be devoted to the history and 
civilization of Iran... A. C. Hanford, dean of Har- 
vard College (1927-47) and professor of govern- 
ment since 1930, will retire this summer and become 
professor emeritus of government .. . Roger Hazel- 
ton, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Andover 
Newton Theological School (Newton, Mass.), ap- 
pointed John Knox McLean Professor of Religion and 
chairman of the department, Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.), effective this fall. 


Promotions at Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity: John Day to professorship of Greek and Latin; 
to associate professorships, Clara Eliot (economics) 
and Margarita U. Da Cal (Spanish); and Richard 
Norman to assistant professorship of English—all 
effective July 1... James L. Malfetti, associate di- 
rector, the American Assembly, Columbia Univer- 
sity, appointed associate professor of education to 
direct the new Traffic Safety Research Project at 
the university’s Teachers College, effective Aug. 1 
...dohn C. Baker, president, Ohio University (Ath- 
ens), appointed chairman of a 12-member Commis- 
sion on Education Beyond the High School created 
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Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
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by Ohio Gov. C. William O’Neill to study problems 
facing higher education in the state... Donald M. 
MacKenzie, staff director, Illinois Higher Education 
Commission, named associate secretary, Commission 
on Colleges and Universities, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Stanley C. Allyn, president, National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., appointed to the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO... Francis H. Horn has resigned as 
president, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), effec- 
tive Aug. 15... William B. Dunseth has resigned 
as vice-president, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), 
effective July 1, and will assume duties as director 
of public relations and development, Hampden-Syd- 
ney (Va.) College .. . Thorndike Saville, dean, Col- 
leg of Engineering, New York University, for the 
past 20 years, will retire with the start of the 1957 
fall term . . Joseph G. Cohen, dean, Division of 
Teacher Education of the municipal colleges of New 
York City, will retire Sept. 1. 


COMING EVENTS . 

Fourth Annual Conference on International Edu- 
cation, the New Lincoln School, New York City, 
April 13. Theme: “Richer by Asia” ... Study Con- 
ference, Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Los Angeles, Calif., April 21-26. Theme: 
“That All Children May Learn”... Fourth Annual 
Conference on Comparative Education, sponsored by 
New York University’s School of Education and 
Comparative Education Society, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York City, April 26. 
Theme: “Comparative Education and Foreign Edu- 
cational Service.” 


both of the University of Chicago 
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The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E. Lovejoy’s College Guide. Pp. 
266. Simon and Schuster, New York 20. $1.95 (paper), 
$3.95 (cloth). 

MASSIE, LILLIAN, et. al. (editors) . 
lish. Pp. 120. Arkansas Experiment in 
tion. 1500 W. 4th St., Litthe Rock, Ark. 

MILES, LELAND. Americans Are People. Pp. 186. T'wayne 
Publishers, New York 3. $3.00. 

NOBLE, JEANNE L. The Negro Woman's College Edu- 
cation, pp. 163, $4.25; PENTY, RUTH C., Reading Abil- 
ity and High School Drop-Outs, pp. 93, $2.75. Bureau of 
Publications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 

OFFICER, JAMES E. Indians in School: A Study of the 
Development of Educational Facilities for Arizona In- 
dians. Pp. 148. Bureau of Ethnic Research. Published 
by University of Arizona, Tucson. $2.50. 

RIESMAN, DAVID. Constraint and Variety in American 
Education. Pp. 160. University of Nebraska Press, Lin- 
coln 8, Neb. $2.75. 

ROBERTS, DOROTHY M. Partners with Youth: How 
Adults and Teen-Agers Can Work Together. Pp. 175. 
Association Press, New York 7. $3.50. 

SAMUEL, MAURICE. The Professor and the Fossil: Some 
Observations on Arnold J. Toynbee’s “A Study of His- 
tory.” Pp. 268. Alfred A. Knopf, New York 22. $4.00. 

SCHREIBER, FLORA R. Your Child’s Speech: A Practical 
Guide for Parents for the First Years. Pp. 256. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York 16. $3.50. 


The Major in Eng- 
Teacher Educa- 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 


by Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten, 


Written by two members of the Committee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago, this new text presents the results of fifteen years of 
research on such vital topics to educators as the social class structure of America 
and the relations of the school to the social structure; race relations; the effects 
of the peer group and youth-serving agencies such as the Scouts, YMCA, church 
organizations, comics, TV upon the child and adolescent. 

The book examines the educational system from two points of reference: first, 
how it acts as the agent of the society it serves; second, how the school influences 
the social development of the child. It includes chapters on new topics just now 
coming into the field—topics such as the social life—space of the child, increased 
heterogeneity in social origins of teachers, the career lines of teachers and so on. 


165 pages @ 6” x 9” @ Published February 1957 @ Text List $5.75 


Examination copies available, write to 


ond ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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School and Society readers 





GROWTH TOWARD FREEDOM 


A Challenge for Campus and Community 
By WILLIAM W. BIDDLE, with the collaboration of Loureide J. Biddle. 


Out of the important experiment in Community Education at Earlham 
College comes this challenging concept of the relationship between college 
and community. This book discusses the responsibility of higher education 
to the community-at-large: the neighborhood and the city; the rural and the 
urban community; the national and the international community. Educa- 
tional workcamping, teaching methods for students, teaching methods for 
citizens, and community dynamics for other nations are among the provoca- 
tive subjects advanced in this fresh appraisal of SCHOOL in SOCIETY. 
For all readers who are interested in the direction of higher education. 
$3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 


A Manual for Teachers 
By RUDOLF DREIKURS, M. D. 


In an area where the literature is often more confusing than helpful to the 
average teacher, this book performs an outstanding job of translating basic 
principles of psychology to direct and practical use in the classroom. 
“, ..a@ penetrating analysis of children’s adjustment and behavior 
problems in school. Every page reveals the author’s true under- 
standing of child life, as well as the role of teachers in directing 
and encouraging child growth in the classroom.”—Gertrupe Hivp- 
RETH, author of Educating Gifted Children $3.75 


COLLEGE FRESHMEN SPEAK OUT 


Prepared by AGATHA TOWNSEND for the Educational Records Bureau. 


Based on questionnaires distributed to freshmen in 27 colleges and universities 
throughout the country, this thoughtful distillation of Educational Records 
Bureau findings sheds new light on the emotional gap between high school 
and college. This book reveals what students think and say about the effort 
—or lack of it—in both high school and college to prepare them for crossing 
the threshold of higher education. This approach, recommendations for the 
future, and discussion of several experimental guidance programs, make 
College Freshmen Speak Out important reading for school and college ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors. “This is excellent! .. . This book 
has long been needed—it is well written and authentic”—ALEXANDER 
J. Sropparb, Former Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. $2.50 











| 
| At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS @ #£New York 16, N.Y. 
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MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Excellent new books for the 


classroom or professional library 








WHY TEACH? 


D. Louise Sharp, Editor 


An inspiring tribute to the teaching profes- 
sion from 100 men and women noted in Amer- 
ican life. Dean Sharp brings these articles 
together as a concrete statement of the per- 
sonal rewards of teaching which will serve to 


challenge college students. 


ready in March 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

AND GUIDANCE 
John A. Barr 
Written specifically to train the elementary 
counselor, whether classroom teacher or full- 
time specialist. The book offers thorough 
coverage of the necessary psychological con- 
cepts and emphasizes practical tools and 


techniques. 


ready in Autumn 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Henry D. Rinsland 


Authoritative, interesting and practical cover- 
age of all the major evaluations that the 
teacher must know how to make. Stresses the 


improvement of all teacher-made tests. 


ready in Autumn 








THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
William F. Bruce 
A. John Holden, Jr. 
A unique approach to the psychological under- 
standings which promote better teaching and 
good professional relationships. Helps the 
teacher to analyze his own experience and 


points out the personal development possible 


January 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATION IN MODERN 
AMERICA Revised 


Gordon C. Lee 


Presents education as a social institution and 
studies it in a cultural perspective. This 
widely-known work, now thoroughly revised, 
offers students insight into the educational 
issues of our times. 


ready in March 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Leonard A. Larson 
Lucille F. Hill 
The first book in its field to apply recent 
scientific findings to elementary physical 
education. Stresses social goals, offers de- 
tailed lists of activities for each grade level, 


and correlates activity with theory. 


ready in February 
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